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posed to substitute the King of Naples for the Tsar of Prussia as the
guarantor of Malta.

Conrwallis and Hawkesbury had the utmost difficulty in resisting
these claims. They were accompanied by every sort of trickery:
the Spanish representative, when at last he was'appointed, turned
out to be a man who either was or pretended to be ill at Padua.
The suggestion that the future independence of Malta should
depend solely on the weak Kingdom of the Two Sicilies would give
France, with its prepondering influence over the smaller nations
of the Continent, the power to betray Britain's interests in the
island at any moment. The difficulty was to get Bonaparte to see
this or, at least, to admit that he saw it. Yet even while the negotia-
tions were proceeding, he provided an illustration of what was
likely to happen in die future. For after a visit to Lyons in January,
1802, to meet the Deputies of the Cisalpine Republic, he calmly
announced diat he had accepted its supreme office under the style
of President of the Italian Republic. Yet the independence of the
Cisalpine, Ligurian, Helvetic and Batavian Republics had been one
of the chief conditions of the Treaty of LuneviUe signed less than a
year before.

In this Bonaparte almost overreached himself, for the more in-
formed part of the British public showed signs of strong resent-
ment. c The proceedings at Lyons," wrote Hawkesbury to Cora-
wallis on February I2th, " have created die greatest alarm in this
country, and there are many persons who were pacifically disposed
and who since this event are desirous of renewing the war." l Even
Hawkesbury expressed himself as shocked by the " inordinate
ambition, the gross breach of faith and the inclination to insult
Europe " shown by the First Consul. But with the Powers pros-
trating themselves at his feet and the great mass of the British
people still stubbornly set in its new mood of good-humoured
indolence, there was little the Government could do. As Coleridge
put it, " any attempt to secure Italy, Holland and the German
Empire would have been preposterous. The nation would have
withdrawn all faith in the pacific intentions of the Ministers if
the negotiations had been broken off on a plea of this kind, for
it had taken for granted the extreme desirableness, nay, the necessity
of a peace; and this once admitted, there would have been an
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